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PREFACE 


This essay on The Women’s Movement in India is the 
second in the Watan O Desh booklet series initiated in 1999 by 
the Azad Reading Room (ARR). The Azad Reading Room has 
been in existence since 1990, serving as an alternative resource 
center and providing magazines, journals, books, documents, 
videos. The resource material of ARR is for community groups, 
union and political organizations, gender and environment 
activists as well as students in the greater Secunderabad - 
Hyderabad, A.P. area. 


Ilina Sen, the author, has put together a useful review of 
the structure, segments and direction of The Women’s 
Movement. She has provided an interesting and sharp focus 
on the main organisations engaged in the quest for gender 
justice and equality. Placing the struggles in India within a 
global context Sen highlights the relevance of social divisions 
(class / caste) for both organizational as well as programmatic 
concerns. 


ARR supports the expression of diverse views within 
the family of progressive opinion. Editorial discretion has been 
adopted to standardise the text, without detracting from the 
style, or meaning of the author. However the specific views 
articulated are the sole expression of the author. 


S.A. SHAH 
Series Editor 
Hyderabad, A.P. 
August, 2000 
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INTRODUCTION 


We make here an attempt to understand some aspects of the women’s 
movement and nature of women’s involvement in politics in India. A 
historical overview is followed by an identification of some major debates 
facing the movement today. The most important of these debates are taken 
up for discussion in the concluding section. 


Looking at the panorama of conscious political action by women in 
India today, one is aware of great vitality as well as an enormous variety of 
positions, strategies, ideologies, and mass bases. One is compelled to 
conclude that what goes by the name of the women’s movement in India is 
in reality, made up of a variety of different strands. What one means, when 
one refers to the women’s movement in India, thus depends very much on 
one’s own perspective, ideological position, and the actual political situation. 
This gives rise to a certain confusion about the nature and scope of the 
women’s movement in India. The confusion prevails at various levels. 


An external examination suggests that there are various (unsuccessful) 
attempts to locate the nerve centre of the women’s movement in India. Does 
this lie in the mainly urban, so called “autonomous” women’s groups in 
many Indian cities - groups that have organised around specifically women’s 
issues and that have consistently drawn attention to various aspects of 
women’s oppression during the past several years? If so, what is one to 
make of it’s narrow support base? or, should one look for this nerve centre 
in the very large women’s contingents in the various political parties in the 
country, or even in the large women’s contingents in the various Left parties? 
What about women in the many mass movements around ecological issues, 
issues of group self-determination, and demands of unorganised workers 
that have gained prominence during the past several years? And, while these 
movements have drawn many women to their ranks, to what extent have 
they, or have they not, raised issues specially relating to women and, as a 
corollary, to what extent do they qualify for definition as women’s 


movements? 


These debates rage on the fringes of women’s movements and outside 
them. Meanwhile, within women’s organisations and groups themselves, a 
separate set of debates engage the meaning and utility of terms such as 
patriarchy, feminism, and autonomy in the Indian context, the legitimacy or 
otherwise of a women’s movement, the relationship of women’s organisation 
and class organisation or other broader platforms for change contribute to 
the unclear picture of the Indian women’s movement that emerges. 


Such debates have taken place in other countries and at other periods 
too: what makes the Indian experience unique are several peculiarities of 
the Indian situation. We have here an extremely populous country and a 
large proportion of the world’s womenfolk, extreme polarities of social and 
economic situations, a wide range of political organisations representing 
differing ideological positions, and a history of political action and struggle 
that continues well into the present day. In this situation, with the country 
as a whole still in the process of (so far incomplete) social change, the 
struggles change, the struggles for the people as a whole and of women in 
particular are inextricably linked. We can begin to unravel the mesh thus 
created by examining the various foci of women’s action in India today, in 
order to understand whether there is one nerve centre or many in the 
movement of Indian women. 


A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Women’s participation in the political life of present day India dates 
back to the early twentieth century, when organisations such as the Women’s 
India Association (WIA), the National Council of Indian Women (NCIW), 
and the All India Women’s Conference (AIWC) were formed in 1917, 1926 
and 1927, respectively. All these organisations concerned themselves with 
eradicating the social problems of women and educating them. At the same 
time, a strong nationalist trend ran through them, and this sometimes led to 
contradictions and conflicts within the organisations. For example, the WIA 
had an interest in home rule and women’s suffrage, yet they were not ready 
to support the civil disobedience movement, for this would have 
compromised their relationship with the government and interfered with 
their attempts to seek improvement in women’s status brought through 
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legislation (Chaudhuri, Hasan and Mazumdar, 1985 :6) The AIWC similarly 
began working initially from an education and social perspective, but later 
adopted a strong nationalistic perspective, as it felt that women needed 


“Equal rights...... to play their full and legitimate role in the 
national affairs, otherwise all other rights might become 
illusory”. (Chattoppadhyay, 1983:98) 


Thus, we can see that the linkage and the debate on the relationship 
of women’s organisations to overt political action is an old one. It is also 
one that is yet to be resolved. 


The largest involvement of women in the national struggle did not, 
however, come from the WIA or the AIWC, both of which remained confined 
to the intelligentsia. Women from all walks of life flocked to the national 
struggle in response to Gandhi’s call, in civil disobedience actions and in 
symbolic gestures of protest such as the salt Satyagraha. Gandhi used several 
ideological prongs to mobilise women. These included a commitment to 
women’s equal rights, and as a corollary, equal social responsibility for the 
national struggle. They included also a liberal use of Hindu religious concepts 
and terminology. Gandhi’s methods have drawn varied responses from 
critics, but the kind of mobilistion he activized (e.g. in the salt Satyagraha) 
was responsible for converting a section of the Congress leadership already 
committed to progressive liberal ideology to women’s equality. This led 
also to the adoption at the Karachi Congress session (1931) of the 
Fundamental Rights Resolution (Chaudhuri, Hasan, Mazumdar, 1985:19) 


Under this resolution, the principal of complete equality between men 
and women was accepted, even though its implications were not fully worked 
out. These promises of equality were carried over into the Constitution. The 
basic principal of equality between the sexes was established in constitutional 
law, although not all the anomalies and discrimination were eliminated in 
practice, and women in independent India continued to be victims of several 
forms of discrimination in and out of the home. 


If the Gandhi path of mass civil disobedience and open, legal transfer 
of power was one part of the pre-Independence heritage, there was another, 
equally powerful heritage that defined the norms for political action by men 
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in the decades to follow. The Communist Party of India (CPI) during the 
late 30s and 40s, mobilised men and women based on a class analysis of 
society and a theory of forcible capture of state power. The industrial work 
force was small, and while significant industrial action was organised in 
centres such as Kanpur, Bombay, Calcutta and Sholapur, sharecroppers and 
small and marginal peasants were organised by the CPI through the Kisan 
Sabhas. 


In Bengal and Bihar, women were organised on a separate platform, 
the Nari Bahini, and ran shelters and maintained lines of communications 
throughout the affected areas (Sen, 1982:161-9; Chakravarty, 1980:70-9). 
Party women were joined by rural women during the Tebhaga Andolan to 
raise a host of issues regarding class oppression in general and cast oppression 
specific to women - such as necessary legal changes in the status of Hindu 
women, and women’s rights to finance and property (Custers, 1987:173-5). 
Through the village level Mahila Atma Raksha Samities, they also attacked 
practical manifestations of patriarchy such as wife-beating. However, on 
the eve of Independence, the struggle was withdrawn by the party leadership 
under the constraints imposed by Communist “internationalism”. 


Specifically, the CPI was railroaded into accepting the ‘nationalist’ 
Congress government as the heir to the colonial government by the CPSU 
and the government of the Soviet Union, and into withdrawing all peasants’ 
or workers’ struggles that might jeopardize the stability of the women. 
Tebhaga remained an important legacy for toiling women which they would 
reclaim in the future. 


The Telangana movement in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s dominion 
dates from the same period as “Tebhaga”. Both the insurrectionary 
movements shared similar characteristics, in the sense that they were directed 
against the feudal oppression of rural landlords. However, the Telangana 
insurrection was specifically directed to the struggle against the Nizam’s 
rule and thus had a nationalistic flavour, although it was very different in 
spirit from the national struggle led by Gandhi. 


In the Telangana movement, men and women through the Nizam’s 
kingdom were organised through nationalistic bodies such as the Andhra 


Maha Sabha as well as through the CPI-led Kisan Sabhas. As in Tebhaga, 
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women were valiant partners in the guerrilla warfare and in facing the fierce 
repression of those years (Sundarayya, 1972:328-53). 


However, women’s problems were not articulated in the same way, 
and years later when the Stree Shakti Sangathana members documented the 
history of women in the Telangana movement, women expressed their sense 
of disillusionment on this count. Women also resented the partronising 
attitude of party cadres towards their special problems (Stree Shakti 
Sangathana, 1989:25). 


Such struggles as well as the struggle of Adivasi men and women of 
the Thana district of Maharastra. (Parulekar, 1975), and industrial workers 
(Singh, 1983) abated temporarily after 1950. Independent India began its 
career with constitutional promises of equal opportunity and by adopting 
directive principals promising, among other rights, the rights to work. With 
the national movement at an end, the obvious reasons for mobilising women 
disappeared. Many organisations such as the AIWC reorientated themselves 
as primarily social organisations running schools, hostels, and providing 
limited work opportunity. Many political parties maintained token women’s 
fronts, such as the Mahila Congress which primarily concerned itself with 
mobilising women for party rallies and vote-catching. Communist women 
broke away from the AIWC in order to form the National Federation of 
Indian Women (NFIW) in 1954, which remained a platform for women 
within the party and in party-led trade unions but was not particularly active 
in any kind of struggle-oriented activity. 


THE CONTEMPORARY WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


This situation of relative calm lasted only 15 years. By the mid-60s, 
deep restlessness had gripped the country. By this time, it was fairly apparent 
that parliamentary government in India had failed to deliver - poverty, urban 
and rural, was as rampant, if not more so, than before Independence. Land 
reform had been tardy. Land and caste - based tensions had assumed gigantic 
proportions in certain areas such as trans-Gangetic Bihar. Planned 
development, heavy industrialisation, capital intensive agriculture, and 
commerical forestry had given rise to a host of new contradictions as they 


benefited the few at the expense of large sections of the people. 
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In the face of widespread unemployment, ecological degradation, 
and rampant poverty, the parliamentary opposition stood exposed as a totally 
ineffective political force. In this situation, a new ferment of political action 
began in the country. People organised in order to protest against the situation 
under many banners, around many issues. There was a new wave of nation- 
wide unrest, and its rumblings could be heard in many parts of the country. 
It heralded a new chapter in the area of political action, and once again 
women were among its imnortant protagonists. 


The new upsurge of political action brought a breath of fresh air to 
the stagnancy that had enveloped Indian politics. In some cases, the struggles 
were launched from party fronts or from joint fronts of coalitions of parties. 
An example of the latter kind of action is provided by the Anti Price Rise 
Movement of Bombay and Gujrat in the late ‘60s. This was launched by a 
coalition of the Communist parties and the two socialist parties. In other 
cases, parties split ranks, the more radical sections launching new parties. 
This is indeed what happened to the CPI. 


The unified Communist party had already split in 1964 into the CPI 
and the more radical CPI (Marxist) on the international question of the Soviet 
Union and China (which had of course deeper national implications for 
India). During the mid-‘60s, the CPI(M) split further, with those advocating 
immediate armed revolution in India on the Chinese model separating to 
form the CPI (M-L). The fact that no universal strategy for pursuing the 
common aims could be formed led subsequently to the splintering of this 
party into several factions and party fronts, Many issue based mass 
organisations came into existence in various areas, as did independent trade 
unions not affiliated to any central organisation. 


Women entered the political arena through all of these channels, but 
an important difference that characterised political action by women during 
this period than in the earlier phase was that, as in many other fields, their 
role was subject to much introspection. It was no longer of importance only 
to mobilise women; it was at least as important to weave an analysis of the 
fundamental cause of women’s oppression into their political involvement's. 


During the early ‘70s, in crisis-ridden Bihar, a massive upsurge of 
students enthusiastically supported Jayaprakash Narayan’s call for a “Total 
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Revolution”. It reflected a complete disenchantment with the view that power 
politics were the only tools available to improve the lives of people. ‘Total 
Revolution’ was aimed at a radical transformation of society and its entire 
fabric. A large number of questions about power structures was raised, which 
included many about women - questions about family, work distribution, 
and family violence, unequal access to resources enjoyed by men and women, 
issues of male-female relationship, and women’s sexuality. From the Bihar 
movement a powerful critique of patriarchy emerged. Its spokespersons 
were young men and women of the Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini (CYSV), 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s vanguard of the ‘Total Revolution’. 


The CYSV cadres went out to the rural areas to organise the masses 
for the “Total Revolution’. One of their major areas of involvement became 
the Bodhgaya Math struggle, where the CYSV organised poor peasants 
from those villages in which the Bodhgaya Math exercised feudal and 
religious control. Poor peasants demanded legal rights to the lands they and 
their families had cultivated for generations, and an important part of the 
demand was that women be given land rights individually, in their own 
names. This demand represented the culmination of an extensive process of 
debate on the question of patriarchy and social power structures that had 
taken place within organisation. Through this process, rural women 
participants in the Bodhgaya struggle developed a new level of 
understanding, and provided a powerful model for many future struggles 
(Kelkar and Galla, 1990). 


The 70’s constituted a watershed in the history of the women’s 
movement in India. The analysis of women’s oppression giving rise to new 
forms of demand and / or action noticeable in the Bodhgaya movement was 
utilised by many other mass movements of this period (Sen, 1990:1-18). 
These mass movement’s were a product of the political unrest referred to 
above, and engulfed entire areas and people despite the Indain state’s 
imposition of the internal Emergency in 1975. At the same time, the analysis 
was taken up by many educated women and students in cities and campuses. 
The in-depth analysis of the oppression of women and their possible 
liberation that these groups struggle for, eventually led to what came to be 
known as the ‘autonomous women’s movement’. 


The decade of the 70s also brought women into mass movements in 
large numbers, although the specific issues and analysis of women’s 
oppression differed from case to case. The Chipko movement in the Garhwal 
Himalaya dates from the same period as the Bihar movement. The name 
Chipko is derived from the Hindi word for hugging trees, which is what 
Garhwal women did en-masse in order to prevent indiscriminate forest felling 
by commercial interests. The issue of environmental degradation was linked 
in this movement to women’s increasing toil for fuel and fodder in the face 
of such degradation and out of this was generated the idea that women by 
virtue of their-own nature-related activities, have an especially nurturing 
attitude towards nature. The position was not strictly arguing for equality, 
but it did take a woman’s perspective into account. 


A very important women’s organisation to emerge from this period 
was the Self Employed Women’s Association (SEWA). Originally 
established in Ahmedabad as a wing of the Textile Labour Association (TLA), 
SEWA developed women’s co-operative and credit banks aimed at social 
regeneration and economic uplift among rural women’. Ina very short time, 
its membership grew to 14,000 in Ahmedabad alone, and spread to Indore, 
Bhopal, Delhi and other places. Working among women in the unorganised 
sector, SEWA became an important factor in their empowerment. Problems 
of emphasis and style and, ultimately, of the equal or subordinate position 
of SEWA via-a-vis TLA, however, ultimately forced a parting of the ways 
between the two. 


It is important to bear in mind the fact that many of the movements 
of this period challenged the fundamental tenets of the developmental policy 
being followed by the state. The Chipko movement, for example, challenged 
commercial forestry and forest-based industrialization on 
ENVIRONMENTAL GROUNDS. At the same time, a women specific 
perspective was developed by the movement as women emerged as the 
principal activists. 


In a way these two aspects were closely interrelated, for it was an 
alternative vision that opened up the possibilities for incorporating women’s 
points of view. This dual character - VIZ strong statement of alternative to 
existing state policy, and its definition / orientation attuned to its women 
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cadre and supporters characterised many mass movements during this period. 
Thus, the Shramik Sangathana of Dhulia challenged the entire model of 
capital-intensive agricultural development and skewed asset ownership that 
was emerging in an Adivasi area at the same time that it questioned the 
relevance of traditional tribal personal laws for women in a just society 
(Sathe, 1990). 


The Chhattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh (CMSS) emerged in 1977 
as a militant trade union in the Adivasi belt of Madhya Pradesh. Its activities 
were directed against the public sector giant (the Bhilai Steel Plants) attempts 
to mechanise its operations and retrench its contractual workers, especially 
women. It fought for the rights of marginalized manual miners while at the 
same time challenging the policy of blind mechanisation in industry, and 
upheld women’s equal rights to wage labour (Sen, 1990a). 


A number of mass movements from this period contributed to an 
ongoing discussion of the question of women’s subordination. By and large, 
it was generally the case that, in practice, separate women’s cells developed 
within the larger organisation. A dialectical process of interaction between 
these cells and the larger organisation developed in which the theory and 
practice of the women’s question was articulated. The process can be 
observed in Dhulia, in Chattisgarh, where the Stree Mukti Sangathan (SMS) 
and the Mahila Morcha (MMM) developed as separate platforms even 
though they worked in close contact with the larger organisation. 


The most recent example of this phenomenon is the emergence of 
the Samagra Mahila Aghadi (SMA) in the context of the Maharashtra 
farmer’s agitation for remunerative prices (Omvedt, 1990). The Aghadi has 
taken a strong position on the brutalization of present day politics which 
affects women more than any other section of society, and has sought to 
carve out a separate space for itself in Maharashtra’s large politics by 
committing itself to supporting all women panels for the Zilla Parishad 
elections. 


The 70’s also witnessed the emergence of the ‘autonomous’ women’s 
movement. During the mid-70's, many educated women took to radical, 
active politics, and simultaneously promoted an analysis of women’s issues. 


Groups of women came together in many cities. Among the incidents that 
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played catalytic roles in crystallizing these meetings into organisational 
efforts were the Mathura rape case (1978) and the Maya Tyagi rape case 
(1980). Both were cases of custodial rape by the police, and led to nation- 
wide protest movements by women (primarily from the intelligentsia). The 
Forum against Rape came into existence in Bombay - a loose, non- 
hierarchical group that, nevertheless, had the strength to survive, and grow 
into the Forum Against Oppression of Women. 


The Bombay Forum was officially launched in 1981 and has taken 
up issues of rape, sex determination, in vitro and female foeticide (on this 
question, a new forum against Sex Determination has existed since 1987) 
and has organized two national conference for discussing perspectives on 
the women’s liberation movement (Patel, 1985:22-3). The principal activities 
of the Forum have been highly visible protest actions, signature campaigns, 
etc. The Forum has provided support to organisations of toiling women 
such as the Shramik Stree Mukti Sangathana (SSMS) in Dhulia. 


In 1979 a group of women in Delhi started a journal, Manushi, in 
English and Hindi, about women and society. Although the group was 
subsequently fragmented and the Hindi edition had to close down for 
financial reason, Manushi (in English) has survived and became a living 
documentary of various aspects of the women’s resource, documentation, 
and legal aid. 


During the late 70’s and 80’s many similar urban groups emerged in 
Calcutta, Bangalore, Pune and elsewhere. A number of magazines and 
journals devoted to promoting women’s equality came into being in many 
of the regional languages. These included Feminist Network (English, 
Bombay) Baiza (Marathi, Pune), Ahalya, Sabha Sachetana, and Pratibadi 
Chetna (Bengali, Calcutta), Women’s Voice (English, Bangalore), and Stree 
Sangharsh (Hindi, Patna). The city based groups also played an important 
role in mobilising public opinion and press coverage during the movement 
against Sati, following the Deorala incident in the mid 80’s, when Roop 
Kanwar, a 17 year old Rajput woman was immolated at her husband's 
cremation to the accompaniment of a cheering Rajput community. 


Similarly autonomous groups spearheaded the agitation for reform 


in rape law and were successful in paving the way for the passage of an 
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amendment which places the onus of proof of innocence on the accused 
rapist. Autonomous groups and independent activists also led the campaign 
and the pubic interest litigation against Neten, on the proposal to introduce 
an indictable contraceptive for women which, it was feared, would be used 
on women without their consent or knowledge in a bid to force policies of 
population control on them. Autonomous groups have been in the forefront 
of the campaign for a Uniform Civil Code (UCC) for all Indians as, at present, 
different people are governed by their own religious personal laws which, 
in different ways, are discriminatory against women. 


In the “80s, a test case was taken up by the Supreme Court relating to 
Shah Bano, a Muslim divorcee, who sought maintenance from her husband 
under a secular interpretation of the law of marriage and divorce. Her case 
received wide support from the press, but then government bowed to the 
weight of counter-opinion originating in orthodox Muslim circles against 
this interference in their personal affairs and religion. It enacted the Muslim 
Personal Laws Bill under which Muslims in India would continue to be 
governed by the personal laws of their religion as laid down in the Sharia. 


Women’s autonomous groups continue to play a watchdog role vis- 
a- vis Other issues also, such as the commercial portrayal of women’s bodies 
in the media and advertising. Some city-based groups have made speical 
efforts to link up with poor urban or rural women’s issues and lives. The 
work of Pennurimai Lyakkam in Tamil Nadu (Chennai and Madurai) is an 
example of such groups forging a close relationship with the struggle of 
women in slums for housing and drinking water. 


In Hyderabad the Progressive Women’s Organisation (PWO) emerged 
on the Osmania University campus in the early 70’s. This group related 
closely to the radical student and peasant movement in Andhra Pradesh and 
felt that women’s liberation struggle needed a strong base in the struggle of 
the toiling masses. The PWO took up issues of price rise, dowry, ‘eveteasing’, 
sexism in advertisement, etc. and mobilised women students to organise 
themselves for their own protection and development. As in Delhi and 
Bombay, the experience of the PWO led to many an offshoot, despite its 
members facing state repression during the Emergency. In the late 80's, it 
gave rise to the Stree Shakti Sangathan (SSS), and to Anveshi, a platform 
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devoted to theoretical studies of questions relating to women. The pressures 
created by the women’s Movement forced both national governments and 
international agencies to give recognition to women’s issues. 


With the inflow of funds and with international cognisance being 
given to women’s issues by UN fora, the field of women’s activities in 
India witnessed somewhat unusual growth. The period 1975-85 was officially 
declared the UN decade for women, and a large amount of money was 
channelled into women’s activities through various groups and voluntary 
agencies. These groups undertook programmes of conscientization research 
and analysis of and/or organised economic activities for women. This process 
was accompanised by a certain depoliticization of issues. The last decade 
of the century witnessed a proliferation of NGO's in a series of activities 
related to gender, but missed the political interconnections of previous 
decades. 


At the same time, the state also adopted in the early 80’s, if indeed it 
did not appropriate, much of the rhetoric of the women’s movement e.g. 
women will never get their due share unless they organised; women must 
fight for their own rights; etc. Under state patronage, the National Perspective 
Plan for Women was evolved (GOI’ 1988; Centre for Women’s Development 
Studies, 1988), and systematic plans were formulated for promoting women’s 
education, health status, and political participation. On the eve of the 1989 
election, the Panchayati Raj Bill introduced reservation for women ‘Panches’ 
at the village level in a bid to empower women in the 90s. A similar demand 
for the Parliament and Assembly elections become a major demand of the 
women’s movement. 


Women’s and child development activities were channelled through 
state established directorates. Through job opportunities thus created, 
professional social workers gained status as activists in the cause of women, 
diluting both the concepts of ‘activism’ and ‘organisation’. However state- 
supported action programmes such as the Mahila Mandals sponsored by 
Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) are often 
the only fora available to poor women to organise and express themselves. 
Around the time of the 4th UN Conference for women at Beijing several 
states like Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Madhya Pradesh announced state 
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Women’s Policies and set up state Women’s Commissions similar to the 
National Women’s Commission that had been set up in the eighties. 


The ferment of the 70’s and 80’s did not leave the political parties 
untouched. In the work of political parties, too, anew phase began in response 
to this ferment. The Congress party (until 1989, the ruling party) formalised 
its own women’s front, namely the Mahila Congress. Its principal activities, 
however, continued to be mobilising women’s votes and publicising the 
government’s policies on women. During the later 70’s, the Socialists, 
through the various permutations and combinations of factors that led to 
the formation of the Janata Party, launched the Mahila Dakshata Samiti 
(MDS). The MDS led and participated in many actions against rape, dowry, 
price rise, and provided legal support to many women in distress. Parties of 
the right similarly floated women’s wings like the Mahila Shiv Sena and 
the BJP Mahila Morcha. 


Women’s groups and women’s fronts belonging to many parties also 
took a strong stand against communal violence. For example, after the 1984 
Delhi riots, many women’s groups came forward to provide support to the 
victims and to lobby against communal violence. However issue-based 
dialogue spread among many women’s groups and women from a number 
of parties. The earliest example of this kind can be seen in the Bombay - 
based Anti Price Rise Movement between 1972 and 1975. At the same time 
women activities of the fundamentalist Right took an active part in the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. This raised some questions 
about the movements formulations of the 70’s and 80’s that women were by 
nature peace loving and are communal. 


Women leaders of the two major Communist parties and the Socialist 
party joined together in building a novel protest movement against soaring 
prices, in which women marched to the seats of power in Lathi morchas 
until it came to an abrupt end in 1975 with the proclamation of the 
Emergency. Once again, in 1988, most groups outside the ruling party 
attacked the National Perspective Plan for women on the ground that it 
offered superficial remedies only, without touching the fundamental causes 


of women’s oppression. 
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DISCUSSION 


This brief review reveals that a vigorous, if uneven, women’s 
movement has been in existence in India for well over a decade. Leaving 
aside state-sponsored women’s organisations, two major strands in the 
movement are clearly indentifiable : 


1. The women’s movement acting in conjunction with mass 
organisations or political parties : and 
2. ‘autonomous’ women’s movement. 


Some aspects of these strands can be taken up for comment. 


To take the ‘autonomous’ women’s movement first, it is worth noting 
that the urban women’s groups of which it consists and comprising primarily 
the urban intelligentsia have, despite their greater theoretical development, 
remained cut off from the mass of the Indian women. The latter - if they 
have been organised at all - have been organised under more traditional 
political structures or within mass movements. This is in a way a reflection 
of the extent to which the Indian intelligentsia is cut off from the lives and 
concerns of the majority of people. However, as far as the women’s 
movement itself is concerned, there have been several practical 
consequences. One of these relates to these urban groups sometimes finding 
kinship in ‘feminist’ groups in the West rather than with the mass of women 
in India. In structural terms, the relatively open and unstructured way of 
working which these groups, at their best, have adopted and their vocabulary 
in describing this aspect of their work have brought them closer to the 
feminist groups of the West. 


For their own part, however, the most vigorously uncompromising 
of these groups have felt that political parties and mass organisation are not 
committed enough to the women questions, while enjoying a large base 
among them. They have thus accused these larger organisation of 
‘subsuming’ the woman question under general questions, and have made a 
virtue of ‘autonomy’ in which only women are involved in decision-making. 
This has exposed them to charges of an excessive obsession with personal 
issues; of inflating the importance of small experiences in order to attract 
media attention, and interpreting autonomy to mean autonomy from class, 
caste or other organisations. 
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Another major problem with many of these groups was that as they 
expanded their sphere of activities, either to individual supportive work for 
women in distress or to research and documentation, they became dependent 
on external funds either from the government or from one or other of the 
many foreign donor agencies operating in the country. In turn the donor 
agencies Operating in the country, sometimes dictated the way in which 
they worked. 


We have already seen that many mass organisations, which had their 
origin during the 70’s and 80’s, have been noticeable for the way in which 
they have introduced women’s perspectives in the totality of the movements. 
However, on this point, one further observation is necessary. The cases cited 
above show that the women’s platforms emerging in the context of mass 
movements do not necessarily provide women with a significant 
representation in the leadership of the overall movements. In this respect, 
the situation does not appear to have changed much from the pre- 
Independence mobilisation of women for a national cause, although it is a 
achievement of no mean proportion that are forcing leaders of various 
movements to take cognisance of special issues relating to their gender. 


This is, however not always achieved without a struggle. In the Kerala 
fishworkers’ movement against mechanized trawling, women had to struggle 
for union membership at a fairly advanced stage of the movement. Although 
women within the traditional communities do not fish themselves, they take 
responsibility, to market the catch in Kerala; and as it was the shrinking 
market of the traditional fisher folk that heralded the entire agitation, women 
also had to struggle for a separate platform, namely the Coastal Women’s 
Front (Nayal 1988). In some cases, the struggle is sufficiently intense to 
lead to a complete parting of ways (as in the case of (SEWA)). 


The more common pattern is for the women’s group or women’s 
voice involved to accept the dominance of the general line of struggle, as 
has happened, for example, in the union of the Chhattisgarh miners. An 
illustration of a more straightforward situation is provided by the Bhopal 
Gas Peedit Mahila Udyog Sangathan (BGPMUS), an organisation of gas 
victims of the Bhopal disaster. The women of the BGPMUS have led militant 
struggles of great intensity demanding justice for the victims of Bhopal. Yet 
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‘ts leader continues to be a man who plans the movement's strategy. The 
Chhattisgarh example is more complex and is considered in somewhat 
greater detail below. 


The 4000 strong women of Dalli Rajhara make up about half of the 
membership of the Chhattisgarh Mines Shramik Sangh (CMSS), an 
independent trade union of contractual miners. The union has, since 1977, 
fought for the abolition of the contract system and for the regularisation of 
contractual workers. At the same time, it has vigorously opposed the 
programme of mechanisation of the mine by the management, and the women 
membership between skill, mechanisation and women’s representation in 
the workforce. The women in the CMSS are well aware that, historically, 
women’s jobs have been the first to disappear in any programme of 
mechanisation. This is because women often lack the necessary skill to 
handle sophisticated machinery. 


The strong statement by the CMSS women emphasising women’s 
equal right to work has added a new dimension to the working of the entire 
union. However, the union has quite consciously discouraged its women 
members from straying into discussion of patriarchy, ideology, or theoretical 
discussion of the theme of women’s subordination in the family and society. 
While this has understandably displeased a number of women in leadership 
position, it seems to have been accepted by the women membership as a 
whole, for whom the experience of unionisation itself represents a far greater 
democratic experience than perhaps anything in their previous experience 
of their organisational settings. 


The situation exemplified by the CMSS has its roots in the 
organisational history of the left, for, although the CMSS is not affiliated to 
any of the communist parties, its leadership drew its ideological inspiration 
from the strands of contemporary politics represented by the CPI (M-L). In 
turn, this particular ideological strand (despite its diverse ramifications) is 
firmly anchored to the general theoretical orientation of the mainstream 
Communist parties. This example throws light on the dialectical nature of 
the relationship between mass organisation and the women’s contingents 
within them. This aspect of women’s participation’s becomes clearer when 
we consider the way in which the Communist parties themselves have 


analysed organisations and related to them. 
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The Communist parties’ position on the woman question and the 
history of its evolution is divided. On the one had, the basic Marxist 
theoretical position on the question (as revealed in the writings of Marx, 
Engels, and Bebel) focused on women’s oppression as parallel to and rooted 
in class oppression (Bebel, 1971; Engels 1980). Early socialists, such as 
Bebel, Marx, Engels, Sylvia Pankhurst, were as ardent fighters in the cause 
of the working class as they were in the cause of women. However, with the 
success of the Russian revolution and with the democratic revolution there 
being (supposedly) complete under proletarian leadership (or rather the 
leadership of the CPSU, the party of the proletariat), some problems arose 
in accommodating the women question. 


On the other land, Lenin was extremely wary of introducting feminist 
issues (such as sexuality and the male-female dynamics) to working women. 
By and large, this reluctance on his part reflected the attitude of the CPSU 
as a whole, with notable exceptions (such as Kollontai) for whom personal 
liberation as a woman and transformation of the family were as vitally 
important as socialist liberation itself (e.g. Kollontai, 1972; 15 - 51 and 
52-63). 


Lenin’s famous interview with Clara Zetkin reveals his distrust of 
separate organisation(s) of women, at the same time recognising the need 
for them. Lenin refers in this interview to women ‘growing worn out in 
petty monotonous household work, their strength and time dissipated and 
wasted, their minds growing narrow and stale....’. He also takes the then 
prevailing male assumption of the apolitical, unsocial, backward psychology 
of women as facts. After recognising the need for ‘separate bodies to work 
among women’ Lenin declared in the same interview that “No special 
organisation for women” should be countenanced. ‘A woman communist 1s 
a member of the party just as a man communist (New Book Centre, 1978 : 


105-24). 


Over the years these attitudes hardened in the communist parties and 
continued to dominate the thinking of the CPI. This was despite the fact 
that the communist parties contained the largest mass base of poor peasant 
working women in trade union and Mahila Sabhas. But the communist parties 
were also affected by the general climate of the late 70’s. The All India 


Democratic Women’s Association (AIDWA) was formed in 1981 from the 
_ women’s base of the CPI(M). It consisted of units from 15 States and 
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comprised a primary membership of over one milion. Some of the State 
units had of course an organisational history in the Mahila Sabhas dating 
back to the pre-Independence agrarian struggles. The Delhi unit of the 
ADIWA (the Janwadi Mahila Samiti (JMS), was a particularly active unit, 
it combined work in the resettlement colonies of Delhi with study, research, 
legal aid, and acted as a pressure group on women’s issues at the national 
level. 


However, old attitudes continued to dominate much of the thinking 
of the communist parties. Vimal Ranadive, an ideologue of AIDWA in 1987 
(Ranadive, 1987 : 1-34), attacked the self styled Indian feminists’ on the 
ground that their activities served primarily to disrupt the working class 
movements. She also ridiculed the efforts of the feminists to attribute value 
to unpaid labour in the household. In a similar vein, she poured scorn on the 
demands of the feminists for setiing up ‘autonomous’ women’s organisations, 
and accused them of denying educative and liberating effects of social 
production. 


Much of this criticism, which I have discussed at length elsewhere, 
borders on hysteria (Sen, 1989). For example, Ranadive takes the feminist 
attribution on women’s exploitation to patriarchy to mean that unless women 
fight men they will not achieve emancipation. Actually, much of the 
discomfort felt by the communist parties and other class-based organisation 
with women’s issues stem from the bra-burning, man-hating image of 
Western feminists and the value loading that the word ‘feminist’ has acquired 
in the course of its journey from the West. A document similar in spirit to 
Ranadive’s AIDWA statement was issued by a group of women with CPI 
(M-L) leanings (Mhatre - Purohit, Desai and Brahme, 1987:1-16) and has 
been discussed by Jayawardena and Kelkar (1989). 


One major problem with this kind of dialectics is that organizational 
questions assume enormous significance, while the structural aspects of the 
women’s question - the location of patriarchy, relations of ownership and 
property, of inheritance and family lineage, structures of power and 
domination within the family - which form a body of praxis that gives the 
women’s movement its raison d’etre, get pushed to the periphery of the 
debate. A major problem with class politics in India has been its inability to 
seriously enter into this political discourse. 


The relationship between class and patriarchal politics, as indeed 
between caste and partiarchal politics, is a crucial element in the struggle to 
build an alternative egalitarian polity. In the Dalit movement in India, 
particulrly in Maharashtra, in the works of writers like Daya Pawar, one 
sees an attempt, even though partial, to explore the dimensions of this 
relationship. The same cannot be said to be true for the working class 
movement. It is perhaps symptomatic of the failure of our theory and practice 
in the working class movement that this relationship has received only 
sloganistic recognition. 


It may not be entirely fair to blame only the Indian working class 
movement for this gap. The failure is an international failure. The historical 
roots of the working class and the women’s movements have been very 
close. They have been closest in Germany and in the United States of 
America, as a brief glance at the history of the times will show. 


Women workers have historically played a very important role in the 
international workers’ and trade union movement. The Trade Union 
movement as we understand it was born out of the response of the working 
class to the aberrant working conditions offered by the industrial revolution, 
and the many ways in which the industrial revolution brought about profound 
changes in the lives of ordinary women. Whereas before industrialization 
women were mainly engaged in agriculture, and home or domestic industry, 
in the course of this process, one industry after another was taken away 
from the home, and women’s work and domestic lives were shaken to the 
roots. The early trade union movement took shape in the countries that 
pioneered the industrial revolution, particularly Germany pre-first World 
war Russia, and the United States. 


In Germany, the Social Democratic Party (SPD), and particularly the 
efforts of Clara Zetkin, pioneered both the worker’s movement, and the 
mobilization of women in trade unions. Between 1890 and 1913, where 
total membership of the trade unions grew from 237,094 to 2,573, 718 
women’s membership grew even more rapidly, from 4,355 to 230,347. 


In the United States, working class women were at the forefront of 
_ worker’s organizations. Their conditions of life in the nineteenth century 
__ were harsh, They earned a pittance, worked 70 to 80 hours a week, and 
_ lived in dreadful slums with no medical or other services to speak of. Added 
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problems peculiar to the USA were the large immigrant population, and the 
harsh and sanctimonious repression of the state and industry barons working 
together. The greatest women workers’ strike in history, the Lawrence textile 
strike of 1912, united women workers of diverse ethnic and language groups 
to demand ‘bread and roses’, better working conditions and a better holistic 
future. The strike fought to establish what are today recognised as basic 
workers’ rights (like the eight hour working day), and introduced strike 
tactics that are still in use today, mass picketing, mass parades and 
demonstrations. 


Unfortunately, the movement in Germany was broken by the march 
of fascism, and in the United States by the march of international capitalism. 
At the global level, neither the workers’ movement nor the women’s 
movement have ever fully recovered from these losses. The fragmentation 
that we see today in the working class and the women’s movements all over 
the world including India arises out of this situation. The challenge of the 
future lies in rebuilding the fractured relationship, for the promises of 
socialism and women’s rights are indeed closely intertwined. A song from 
the famous garment workers’ union in the USA sums it up thus : 


“As we come marching, Unnumbered women dead 
Go crying through our singing their ancient song for bread. 
No more the drudge and idler, ten that toil where one reposes 


But the sharing of life’s glories, Bread and Roses, Bread and Roses”. 


In the women’s movement in India, many theoretical and ideological 
questions are yet to be sorted out. The questions of autonomous women’s 
organisation, of the relationship between the women’s movement and a larger 
class-based or other movement continue to cause intense debate. But a live 
debate and dialogue is a sign of vibrancy and not of disconnectedness. The 
important factor outweighing the debate and the controversy is the positive 
achievement since Independence of an active articulation of women’s issues 
at all levels and from all kinds of organisational fora. With openness and 
commitment we can get to the root of the thorny questions to which we still 
do not have clear answers. 
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